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86 Hebraica. 

SEMITIC STUDY IN THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.i 



It is a matter of congratulation for students of theology that their profes- 
sional studies connect themselves at so many points with the wide interests of 
general scholarship. All the clergymen present will bear me out in saying that 
professional life tends to movement in a somewhat narrow groove. This is not 
peculiar to the ministerial profession ; it is the common danger of all specialists,— 
but we, every now and then, become particularly aware of it in our own case. 
Occasions like the present are therefore of great interest to us, because they set 
us at the point where our wheel of theological study gears into the intricate 
system of mental activities that constitutes what we, in the broadest sense, term 
scholarship. There is no clerical way of learning a language. There is no theo- 
logical philology. 

And, certainly, whoever may suppose himself at liberty to slight Semitic 
studies, the student of divinity is not free to do so. By far the greater part of the 
records which he esteems sacred, which are the chief postulate of his life-work 
and the most important source of the truths he is to expound, have come down to 
him in a Semitic dress. The obligation of scholarship rests upon him in an 
especial sense, to see to it that his acquaintance with this Oriental garb of the 
revelation he has to deal with makes the nearest possible approach to mastery. 
If he willfully neglects to make this effort, he is not simply foolish, he is recreant. 

But mastery in this special field is not possible without a wider reach. 
The man who knows well Hebrew and the biblical Aramaic, knows, and must 
know, a great deal more. The Hebrew Grammar of the future, the Hebrew Lex- 
icon of the future, will be produced by men whose range of familiar study em- 
braces the cognate languages. They will probably be theologians, as those whose 
attainments in these lines we now respect, and whose works we now use, have 
been ; to do their work as it should be done they must have some claim also to 
the title of Semitic philologian. 

But there are other aspects of Semitic study which make it of special con- 
cern to the theological scholar. A very large proportion of those problems and 
tasks which lie in the pathway of Semitic philology are of such a nature that 
their solution and discharge are of the utmost importance to theological learning. 
Think a moment. Besides the questions of grammar and lexicography to which 
allusion has just been made, we have the Textual Criticism of the Old Testament, 
with its demand for the thorough study of the versions,— Syriac, Ethiopic, even 
Arabic,— not to forget the Targums ; we have the Textual Criticism of the New 
Testament, with the same demand under somewhat different conditions ; we have 
the question as to the origin of the Semitic family, — largely dependent on the 
phenomena of language ; we have the involved and fascinating inquiries into the 
relation between the religious conceptions of the Hebrews and those of their 
brethren in the family, especially the Phenicians and the Babylonio-Assyrians, — 
inquiries which can be answered only by the aid of the literary monuments ; we 
have the interweaving of the Hebrew history with that of the great empires of 
Western Asia ; we have the rise of Jewish learning, pre-Christian and later ; we 
have the early history of the Christian church, and the Syriac literature bearing upon 
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it ; we have Mohammedanism and the Koran ; — coming down no further, and not 
considering at all the practical uses of the newer Semitic dialects in intercourse 
with the modern Oriental, we have, in the hasty and by no means exhaustive cata- 
logue just given an indication of the manifold ways in which Semitic learning 
is related to theological scholarship, and of the impossibility that theological 
seminaries should be indifferent to the advance of Semitic science. 

It is undoubtedly true that the practical end which our theological seminaries 
must keep in view acts as a restriction upon the acquirement of vast, special 
knowledge. These seminaries have not, it may be admitted, produced many 
philologists. But it ought to be remembered that in no country is Semitic 
philology, according to the severe standard which recent achievements have set 
up. a really venerable science. If in this matter we are behind other countries, 
we are, after all, not so very far behind in point of years. And 1 feel impelled 
to say a word in behalf of those teachers of Hebrew in our theological schools who 
for some time were the only Semitic instructors we had, and who, in the face of 
the urgent, practical demands of the clerical profession, maintained their own 
zeal for at least the study of Hebrew, roused the enthusiasm of their pupils, laid 
the foundation, and helped to prepare the way for the broader, completer Semitic 
study of the present and still more of the generation to come. 

I must ask your pardon, if I have seemed to forget that I am not addressing 
theological students. I have felt anxious to emphasize our common interests as 
Orientalists, for which, I think, we may all be grateful. But before I sit down, I 
beg leave to touch upon one very obvious, and, from the scholar's stand-point, at 
least, a very practical matter. 

It will perhaps be objected, as it has been, that as a matter of fact our theo- 
logical seminaries are not able to furnish their students with anything but a rudi- 
mentary Semitic equipment, — that philology cannot look with any great hope to 
these institutions. The main purpose of the divinity schools, and their com- 
paratively short term of study, must largely account for the considerable measure 
of truth there is in this objection. But the point I now wish to make is, that you 
cannot fairly expect the theological schools to turn out great Semitists, so long 
as students make their first acquaintance with a Semitic language after they 
enter the seminary. Put your colleges and universities for general training into 
a condition in which they can offer Semitic studies freely to their students; 
spread, by these opportunities, by summer schools, and by the co-operation of 
scholars in philological work, an atmosphere of enthusiasm for such studies ; give 
us at the seminaries a basis on which we may fairly rest the demand for some 
Semitic knowledge on the part of the students who come to us ; and then see if 
we are not able to make more and better contributions to the growing number of 
Semitic scholars in America. By such provision you will not only pave the way 
for our students to become better theologians ; you will prepare them to attack 
the problems to which I have already referred, which bear so closely upon theol- 
ogy, although they are, of their nature, philological, and belong to all scholars ; 
you will incite us, who are instructors, to larger attainments and to more far- 
reaching, scholarly plans, and you will create a large and influential public which 
will feel a deep interest in all Semitic work, and will contribute to the realiza- 
tion of enterprises dear to the scholar's heart. 

It is no new thing that the American college should thus encourage Semitic 
learning. Reference has already been made to the older Hebrew work in this 
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country. My own alma mater, — to mention but one modest institution, — Dart- 
mouth College, had, three generations ago, a " Professor of Learned Languages" 
named John Smith, who near the beginning of this century (in 1803) felt the need 
of a Hebrew Grammar which he wrote and found himself able to issue. It was 
dedicated "To the Learned and Pious of All Descriptions, particularly the 
Clergy; in the TJDited States of America." There was a demand for such books 
among students. Such instances as this remind us, of course, that once a much 
larger proportion of our college-bred men entered the ministry than now, and that 
the theological seminary of the present was once not thought of. But they sug- 
gest to us, also, the possibilities of the present time, and the hope that on a larger 
scale, with richer equipment, and purposes both deeper and broader, our institu- 
tions of learning will, in the days that are just upon us, establish and generously 
foster the study of the philology, archaeology, history and literature of the great 
Semitic race. 



BRIEF ADDRESSES IN CONNECTION WITH THE SAME TOPICS. 1 



There is much that is encouraging in the present condition of Semitic studies 
in this country. Semitic science has had the same obstacles to overcome as other 
sciences— the lack of conveniently arranged and large collections of materials, 
and the absence of long established traditions of study ; these are necessary short- 
comings of our youth. But we are making steady and reasonably rapid progress 
in these respects. We are adding to our materials in printed books, manuscripts 
and inscriptions, and to our teaching and working force. In addition to the wide- 
spread interest in the biblical side of Semitic work, there is a constantly increasing 
scientific interest. The enormous extent of the field, and the importance of all 
its sections, textual, grammatical, historical, archaeological and theological, are 
recognized. We have had in the past and now have a fine array of excellent 
scholars, and the progress of study is constantly raising our standard of scholar- 
ship. We have come to see that the best results for our science will be gained by 
the example of thoroughly trained men. We have the advantage of a large gen- 
eral public and we are devoting ourselves to the production of specialists, from 
whom must come the real knowledge and enthusiasm of the community. The 
orderly shaping of science, the discovery of truth, the proper estimation and inter- 
pretation of facts, all those things that enter into the formation of genuine inter- 
est must be the work of men who devote their lives to special studies, and acquire 
the knowledge and intelligence which are necessary for correct judgments. 
Every department of Semitic study stands in need of specialists ; there are Arabic, 
Hebrew, Syriac and Assyrian texts to be edited and explained, large sections of 
history to be cleared up, studies in art to be carried on, grammatical forms and 
constructions to be analyzed. There is need of cordial co-operation between 
Semitic and Indo-European students— not that the two families of languages are 
to be brought violently together, but that each group of scholars may learn from 
the methods of the other. The mass of work to be done is great, and we have in 
America the possibility of a mass of workers who may do great things. 

C. H. Toy. 

i By Professors Toy, Haupt, Green, and Lyon. 



